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allied with all the little German states, was defeated after only
seven weeks. In 1870, within five weeks of the beginning of serious
fighting, practically all the French regular army had militarily
ceased to exist. The French rallied strenuously, but their improvised
formations failed to reverse the verdict. Bismarck used the victory
over Austria with an admirable moderation, taking no Austrian
territory and contenting himself with asserting Prussian leadership
over the north German states. Thus he made it possible for Austria
presently to become Prussia's ally. After the defeat of France he
would have been satisfied with taking Alsace where the inhabi-
tants, in spite of their long French connection, still speak a Ger-
manic dialect. Unwisely, however, he allowed himself to be over-
ruled by the Prussian soldiers who for strategic reasons insisted
upon taking not only Alsace but also the wholly French town and
district of Mete. Still, Metz was only a pinpoint on the map of Eu-
rope, and had the subsequent policy of the new German empire
under Prussia been wise, French resentment might have died down.

Meanwhile every continental European power hastened to copy
the new Prussian military machine. Moreover, almost everyone
continued to believe that wars between nations using mass armies
would be as short as the Prussian victories over imperfectly con-
script powers like mid-nineteenth-century Austria and France. It
has been well said that military thought seemed hypnotized on the
bayonet points of the Austrian defeat at Sadowa and the French
surrender at Sedan. A closer analysis would have revealed that in
1870 only one cavalry charge had succeeded. All others had been
promptly shot to pieces. In future, therefore, the only mobile arm
at the disposal of nineteenth-century commanders might not be
able to exploit success by means of pursuit Even more significantly,
every infantry frontal assault had failed. The only successful infan-
try attacks had been those which had enveloped a hostile flank. In
otter words, even without the American Civil War habit of en-
trenchment, defensive fire power remained master of the battlefield.
Consequently, if vulnerable flanks could not be found and quickly
turned, no prompt strategic decision would be possible.

The successful defense of the Turkish entrenched camp at
Plevna against the Russians in 1877 repeated the lesson of the defen-
sive strength of fire power plus entrenchment For six months the
place resisted all assaults, falling only when supplies ran short. Be-